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N efcworked 
Co laboration 
TransformsCurricula 

The Case of Arab Culture and Civilization 


A group of 
liberal arts 
colleges formed a 
national network 
supported by 
three regional 
technology 
centers 


W HiLE THE W EB hasbecoiTie many people's 
first— sometimes only— stop when they are 
looking for informa- 
tion, for many acade- 
mics it remainsa slightly suspect source. 

A side from a limited number of trusted sites 
created by major players in the media, sci- 
ence, and arts establishments, academics rely 
on nothing lessthan peer-reviewed journals, 
university presses, primary sources, and their 
own independent research for the material 
that fuelstheir work. These academic sources 
are everyth i n g W eb so u rces gen eral I y are n ot . 

A cademic sources are written by re- 
searchers with traceable credentials and insti- 
tutional affiliations, vetted by editors, re- 
viewed by other scholars, printed on acid-free 
paper, and deposited into libraries to be cata- 
logued by professionals. It isno wonder then 
that Web-based sources, which are famous for 
appearing suddenly on anonymously created 
sites, running the gamut from considered 
opinionsto rants from thefringe, and disap- 
pearing just as suddenly, are often perceived 
in academia as second-rate. Faculty may have 
their own course-related Web sites, but they 
often havelittlefaith that most students will be 
discriminating enough to distinguish between 


DANA BA R Ro w /s a freelance journalist who works 
regularly with the National Institute for Technology 
and L iberal E ducation throu^ the C enter for 
E ducational T echnology at M iddlebury C allege. 


th e rel ati ve meri ts of th e th ousan ds of si tes re- 
trieved in atypical search- especially a 
search on a hot topic such as "I slam.” 

W hat would you think as a scholar, however, 
if a Web search for keywords "A rab world” or 
"Islam" turned up something unexpected: a site 
with a substantial collection of high-quality, 
multimedia course material son A rab culture 
and civilization, created by academicsand for 
academics, and freely aval I able to anyone 
with an Internet connection? Such a siteex- 
istsnow and receivesaround 1,000 hitsa day, 
giving it a much more public face than many 
academic publications. Conceived and cre- 
ated bytheNational Institute forTechnology 
and Liberal Education (N ITLE) and a network 
of academics from liberal arts col leges across 
thecountry, theA rab Culture and Civilization 
Web siteisan interdisciplinary, collaborative 
project spurred by the spike in demand for 
curricular offerings on A rab, Islamic, and 
M iddle Eastern studies after September 11, 
2001. It offers course modules on history, eth- 
nicity and identity, Islam, A rab A meri cans, 
literature and philosophy, popular culture and 
performing arts, family and society, art and ar- 
chitecture, theA rabic language, and geography. 
Each module features a variety of materials 
rangingfrom majortextson A rab culture, to 
film clips from classic A rab cinema, to inter- 
views with well-known scholars that were 
produced especially for the site, to music clips, 
maps, and a timeline that traces key historical 
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eventsin theA rab world. The 
site has been well -received, 
and was even named a "Yahoo 
Pick” in November 2003. 

ltwasClaraYu,thedirec- 
torof NITLE, who first floated 
the idea for the site. "The 
A rab Cultureinitiativecame 
into being because, right after 
September 11, we felt we 
needed to do something useful rather than just 
be angry or helpless," sheexplains "It turned out 
that there was- and still is- a real need for rich 
curricular offerings in thisgeneral area... so it 
wasthe convergence of need and circumstance." 

Creating NITLE 

At that time NITLE was a newly minted orga- 
nization. Theorganization emerged from dis- 
cussionsamong administrators from small 
liberal arts col leges who faced similar concerns 
asthey struggled to guide their institutions 
through the maze of possibilities created by 
monumental changesin information technol- 
ogy. W ith funding and support from theA ndrew 
W. M ellon Foundation, a group of liberal arts 
col leges formed a national network supported 
by three regional technology centers. T he idea 
beh i nd th i s "centers strategy" was to coordi nate 
interinstitutional collaboration to makethe 
most efficient use of financial, infrastructural, 
and knowledge-based resources so that new 


technology could be integrated 
effectively on liberal arts col- 
lege campuses. Further discus- 
sion and research into the 
needsofthe colleges led to the 
creation of a national institute 
to promote innovation in the 
liberal arts. W ith approval and 
fundingfrom Mellon, NITLE 
was created and became the 
first virtual, networked collaborative of its 
kind in higher education with eighty-one 
affiliated liberal arts col leges. 

For Yu, N ITLE isan experiment. A t the 
moment, she saysthat the Institute's most im- 
portant work is "ensuring that the liberal arts 
college sector remains vibrant and up-to-date, 
thattechnology deployment on these campuses 
isdonein well-planned and cost-effective ways, 
and that curricular transformation takes place 
in thegreater context of information manage- 
ment." Beyond these fundamental efforts, she 
adds, "Oneambitiousgoal isto become the 
research and development arm of education." 
After all, she argues, "W hat other multi bill ion 
dollar 'industry' doesnot have a research and 
development agenda? FI ow can we afford not 
to have one when our 'product' issupposed to 
be the most informed and thoughtful citizens 
of the future?" 

TheA rab Culture and Civilization siteis 
oneaspect ofthiswider agenda. Specifically, 


Faculty involved 
with the site have 
also been inspired 
by its potential 
to create new and 
interesting learning 
experiences 
for students 


www.nitle.org/ arabworld 
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i t i s a si n gl e el emen t of N I T L E 's I arger i n i ti ati ve 
on theA rab world that encompasses a discus- 
sion forum called al-M usharaka, a speakers' 
bureau, and national and international semi- 
narsthat aim to cultivate collaborative oppor- 
tunities for a broad community of scholars. 
TheA rab world topic is one of several larger 
initiatives that N ITLE iscurrently pursuing, 
including others focused on Bioinformatics, 
Geographic Information Systems(GlS), and 
New M edia. On the research and development 
si de, th e I n sti tute ru n s a cen sus of W ebl ogs, 
and designs sophisticated search tools and other 
applications tailored for the needsof higher 
education. 

N ITLE used managed collaboration to bring 
together the efforts of a fai riy large number of 
contributors to develop theA rab C ulture and 
Civilization site. Conceived post-9/11, the 
sitewent livein September of 2002. Despite 
the swift turnaround, the site was held to tra- 
ditional academic standards for publication. 
Materials were created and sourced by faculty 
from liberal artscolleges, copyright permissions 
wereobtained, content was critiqued and re- 
fined by editorsand peer review, and the site's 
contents were sent to college librariansfor in- 
dexing. The end result isa pool of materials 
that faculty can dip into when planning a new 
course, and a foundation for the creation of 
new, collaborative, intercampus courses to 
come. Thispace and style of development is 
unusual in an academic context where new cur- 
ricular offeringsor complex projects often take 
shape slowly, with just one or two people shoul- 
dering the responsibility of coordinating them. 

TheA rab Culture and Civilization site also 
bucksthetrend in theworld of academic pub- 
lishing, whereMlT'sOpenCourseWareinitia- 
ti ve i s one of the few examples of academic 
i n sti tuti on s maki n g course materi al s freel y 
aval I abl e 0 n I i n e. A fter al I , even i f fac ul ty h ave 
thedesireto organize an onlinevenuefor 
their research and course materials, more of- 
ten than not findingthetime, money, techni- 
cal support, and professional incentive to make 
it happen has been very difficult. A cademic 
success has long revolved primarily around 
thework oftheindividual and hisorherin- 
tellectual property. Putting this property "out 
there” on the Web where anyone can see it 
raisesfearsof idea theft, and somefaculty refuse 
to put even acourse syllabusonline unlessit is 
pasword protected. Liberal artscolleges 


themselves also havereservationsabout shar- 
ing what isessentially a major element of 
their product for freeonline. 

Idea into reality 

So how did NITLE persuade faculty and copy- 
right holdersto put their reservations aside 
and participatein the project? M i chad Toler, 
a Ph.D. candidate at Binghamton U niversity 
who acted asthe chief editor on the project, 
explainsthat this was one of the biggest chal- 
lengesthe Institute faced. It was "the un- 
precedented nature of the project," he says, 
"which made it difficult for me to convince 
both the providersof the material and the 
people we wanted to bring on board to partici- 
pate Of course, the publishers we ap- 

proached ... had never had a request that 
would make the texts as publicly accessible as 
our site does. Several film distributors. . . 
didn't know howto handle[thesituation]or 
what to chargefora clipfrom afilm that 
wasn't a preview or promotional clip. ... The 
newness of NITLE as an organization didn't 
help either. . . .What did make people listen 
was, of course, the Mellon Foundation back- 
ing, as well the reputation of our member col- 
I eges. N ow th i s process i s a bi t easi er because I 
can . . .show them that this upstart organiza- 
tion has already racked up some significant 
accomplishments." 

1 1 was n ot al ways n ecessary to persuade fac- 
ulty to participate. W hen Toler contacted 
AzzedineLayachi, a member of thefaculty at 
St. j oh n's Col lege whose work focuses on 
N orth A frica and political Islam, and asked 
him to act asa consultant on the project, Lay- 
achi sayshejumped at the chance. In hisview 
creati n g a seri o us W eb si te fu 1 1 of reso u rces o n 
the M iddle East, especially in light of current 
events, wasa necesary endeavor. "People 
tend to rely on the Web more than ever for all 
kinds of information, so thiskind of resource 
isespecially important." H e worked on criti- 
cally reviewing all of the materi alsToler and 
the site's other contri butors had gathered, 
making recommendationsfor what to include 
and exclude and checking the content for ac- 
curacy. He submitted someof hisown re- 
search, both published and unpublished, and 
suggested other scholars who N ITLE might 
contact for contributions. A she worked he 
sensed a difference between thisprojectforan 
onlineaudienceand thetraditional academic 
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publications he had written before. "You feel a 
huge responsibility,” heexplains. "Thissite 
would be sent out to a wider audience, and an 
audience that had been shocked, so one had to 
do the best onecould without watering down 
the information or being apologetic about it.” 

In addition to consultants such asLayachi, 
NITLE hosted annual summer seminarsthat 
brought together faculty from its member col- 
leges to di scuss ways of using the A rab Cul- 
ture and Civilization site to develop collabo- 
rative courses or modulesthat might enhance 
their curricula. Rachid A adnani, a professor 
of A rabic and M iddle Eastern Studies at 
Wellesley College, wasa seminar participant 
who later became involved more deeply asa 
content consultant. H e had been involved 
with other collaborative technical projects 
before. Despite these experiences, hesayshe 
realized that "it ishard to fit new onlinetech- 
nologiesthat you are just getting acquainted 
with into your teaching style. But,” he adds, 

"I have to say that after the [N it LE] seminar, 

I found quite a few waysof using what I 
learned to improve my teaching and involve 
studentsin new communicative and interac- 
tive projects.” 

Other faculty involved with thesitehave 
also been inspired by its potential to create 
new and interesting learning experiences for 
students. Doug DavisofHaverford College is 
a personality psychologist by training, with a 
special interest in adolescence in Morocco 
and the U nited States. He linked hisown 
course Web site to the A rab Culture and Civi- 
lization site, and would like to create a 
threaded discusion between adolescents in 
the M iddle East, Europe, and A merica to ex- 
plore what it meansto bea M usiim adolescent 
around the world. "A Ithough you can proba- 
bly drop into a version ofthiskind of chat us- 
ing A merica Online (AO L), this is a more se- 
cure environment where people have an 
identity and a recognizable address.” H ealso 
sees the site as a venue for sharing research 
and course materiaisfrom A merican colleges 
with other academic institutionsin theM id- 
dleEast. ”M iddleEastern libraries have good 
Internet connections, but they have libraries 
that are struggling to keep up with materials 
from A merica, which are very expensive for 
them. They need online materials. I want 
peoplein M orocco to beableto read what I 
write about M orocco and vice-versa, so I put 


al I of my work that's remotely ready for pri me 
timeonline.” 

Davis also servesasthedirector of N itle's 
al-M usharaka, a forum for discussion and col- 
laboration that grew out of the summer semi- 
nars. Davisand Toler recognized the need for 
al-M usharaka asa meansof making it easier 
forfaculty to stay in touch and sustain enthu- 
siasm after successful group sessions. 

Behind the scenes 

A l-M usharaka is a public faceofN itle's ef- 
forts to facilitatecollaboration and projects, 
but there iseven more behind-the-scenes 
work that goes into sustain! ng these endeav- 
ors. It istheseunglamorousthings— prodding 
contributors for materials, making agendas, 
settling the logistics of seminars, obtaining 
copyright permissions, marking up text for the 
W eb— that are remi ndersof why the complex 
initiativesN ITLE istackling have not been 
seen before on thisscalein the liberal arts. 
These kinds of networked, collaborative pro- 
jects cannot be managed easily within thetra- 
ditional, individualistic culture of academe, 
where a single faculty member trying to coor- 
dinate the day-to-day details would be 
swamped in short order. They require exten- 
sive support and a cyberinfrastructure of com- 
puting power, communication, and collabora- 
tion to make them work. 

Recently, NITLE has been a voice repre- 
senting liberal arts col leges at a meeting of the 
A merican Council of Learned Societies(ACLS) 
that focused on crafting a whitepaper to ex- 
plore strategies for buildingthiskind of cyber- 
infrastructure for the humanities and social 
sciences. M ean while, the Institute has been 
carving out itsown approachesto thetechni- 
cal end of its projects to ensure that itsinitia- 
tives reach as wide an audience as possible. 

0 ne of its commitments is to open-source 
technologies. M aciej Ceglowski, oneof 
N ITLE'S lead site programmers who helped to 
build the A rab Culture and Civilization site, 
says, "We have several strong reasonsfor using 
open source. One reason iseconomic. Instead 
of spending money— or requiring member in- 
stitutionsto spend money— on software li- 
censes, N IT LE is able to concentrate its finan- 
cial resources elsewhere. Developing a project 
I ike the A rab Culture and Civilization site us- 
ing commercial software. . . would have cost 
several thousand dollarsand imposed added 
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costs associated with securing 
the system. A nother reason is 
pragmatic. We have a smaii 
deveiopmentteam, and using 
open source iets us get the 
most out of our staff resources. 

Notoniyare weabieto reuse 
existing open-source components, we are aiso 
abieto attract other deveiopers from the 
open-source community to voiunteer time 
and effort to our projects.” 

Despite the compiexity of the project, the 
sitewasbuiitswiftiy bythetech team. Cegiowski 
saysthat the site was designed in about three 
weeks, and then redesigned cioserto reiease 
to incorporate user feedback and coiieagues' 
suggestions. The siower work came with the 
proces of prepari n g texts for the site th rough 
scanning and markup. "M arkup wasthe most 
resource-intensive part 
ofthe entire project,” 

Cegiowski recaiis. Since 
most ofthe mated ais 
were sent to N ITLE as 
print media, they had to 
be scanned using opticai 
character recognition 
(OCR) software, and 
then iaboriousiy hand- 
checked for errors. 

There was no getting 
around the necessity of 
having a human reader 
proof aii of thetextsfor 
typos and markup er- 
rors. Cegiowski esti mates that a typicai articie 
required from five to ten hoursof work. 

The A rab Cuiture and Civiiization site has 
been in manywaysaprovinggroundforNl- 
TLE'siarger experiments in bringing together 
fiuid, dynamic, coiiaborative teams of educa- 
tors to addressa wide variety oftopicsthat 
meet changing curricuiar needs. Traditionaiiy 
thisissomethingthat has been difficuitto do 
in academia, where institutionai structures 
tend to be somewhat fixed and infiexibie. On 
the one hand, thissiightiy static modei stiii 
serves the academic weii. It aiiowscoiiegesto 
makeiong-term investmentsin their knowi- 
edge workers and removes some of the pres- 
sures of the profit motive so that coi ieges can 
address broad as weii asnicheaudiencesand 
continuea tradition of free thought. However, 
thismodei can shed iiabiiities — iack of inno- 


vation, a siowness to adapt to 
changing needs, and reiative 
isoiation for individuai cam- 
puses— when it isoveriaid 
with the kind of organized so- 
ciai network N IT LE can pro- 
vide to foster shared useofin- 
teiiectuai, technicai, and financiai resources. 

This kind of network hasthe power to re- 
cast the debate over the future of i i berai edu- 
cation and break down dichotomiesthat pit 
residentiai iiberai artscoiieges against dis- 
tance education, iiberai arts education against 
"practicai” education, and eiite iiberai arts 
coi ieges against coiiegeswith modest endow- 
ments. Virtuai networked coiiaborativescan 
draw the benefits from various modeisof edu- 
cation on an as-needed basis, maintaining in- 
stitutionai individuaiitywhiie expanding the 
optionsforfacuity and 
studentsin productive 
ways. "In a collaborative 
our colleges are stronger 
and can have a much 
greater impact,” argues 
M ichael Toler. 

Looking back on the 
proces of creating the 
A rab Culture and Civi- 
lization site, M aciej Ce- 
giowski recallshow "the 
project came out a year 
after September 11, in a 
charged political atmos- 
phere with a lot of jingo- 
istic attitudestowardstheA rab world and Islam 
in general loudly makingthemselvesheard on- 
line. I wasproudto be a part of a team that 
madethiskind of solid, nuanced, and interest- 
ingcollection of materialsavailableonline, and 
I was particularly happy that thesite would be 
open to the public without restriction. W hen 
you type 'A rab worl d' i nto G oogi e our si te ap- 
pearson thefront pageof results. That's a good 
feeling.” □ 

T 0 respond to this article, e-mail I i berai ed(g)aacu.org 
with the author's name on the subject line. 


This kind of network 
has the power 
to recast the debate 
over the future 
of liberal education 
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